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¥rom the Lives of some of the Refurmers aud Martyrs. 
GERHARD GROOT. 


Mucu of what we know of this pious and 
benevolent man is from the warm and loving 
pen of Thomas 4 Kempis, with the addition of 
some other information collected recently 
from various sources by C. Ullmann.* 

Gerhard Groot was ies in the year 1340, 
at Deventer, in the Netherlands. His father, 
Werner Groot, was sheriff and burgomaster 
of that town. Of a feeble constitution of 
body, but endowed with superior mental pow- 
ers, after receiving the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at school, he was induced by an ambi- 
tion for knowledge to place himself, when 
about fifteen years of age, at the University 
of Paris, where he remained three years. 
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tion to the cross of Christ, but, on the contra- 
ry, enamored with the delights of the world, 
he seemed likely to pursue the usual path of 
self-indulgence. “He took part in public 
amusements, treated himself to the richest 
food and most costly wine, dressed his hair, 
wore gay clothes, a girdle with silver orna- 
ments, and a cloak of the finest fur.* With 
prominent intellectual acquisitions, he was 
then a man, according to the prevailing 
spirit of the times. But soon deeper and 


more serious sentiments awoke within him.” . 


While present one day as a spectator at some 
public game, an unknown person said to him, 
“Why dost thou.stand here intent on vani- 
ties? Thou must become another man.” 
But he was still more shaken by some expres- 





He grdduated as Master in his eighteenth 
year, and, at the desire of his father, returned 
home, furnished, it is said, with a good knowl- 
edge of the studies in which he had been en- 
gaged, but “with his youthful mind some- 
what unhappily engaged with the curious and 
illicit arts” of magic—a strange sort of knowl- 
edge for a student at that far-famed academy. 
He afterward further pursued his studies at 
Cologne, became a professor there, and ob- 


tained several preferments. 
| 


Though he had thus entered the clerical 
ranks, yet, having ample pecuniary means, 
and his mind unrestrained as yet by subjec- 


* ** Reformers before the Reformation,’’ Vol. 1. 














sions of an old Parisian acquaintance, Henry 
Aeger, who, meeting with him at Utrecht, 
took the opportunity to “ admonish him with 
deep earnestness on the vanity of earthly 
things, and on death, eternity, and the chief 
good.” This, it is added, struck the right 
chords in Gerhard’s heart—no doubt reached 
the witness for truth in his own conscience— 
and, overcome with emotion, he promised 
that, with the help of the Almighty, he would 
renounce the world and change his course of 
life. 

From that time he became indeed “ an- 
other man.” He “renounced the use of the 
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*Thomas & Kempis, Vi'a Gerhardi Mugni. 
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emoluments of his prebends,” and even of his 
fare inheritance, “ burned his costly 

ooks of magic, shunned all diversions, put 
on plain gray clothing, and calmly braved 
the derision which this conduct brought upon 
him.” He gave up his lectures and orations, 
retired into the seclusion of a monastery, and 
there spent three years in serious reflection, 
reading the Holy Scriptures, and practising 
rigorous penitential exercises. He passed a 
considerable portion even of his nights in 
watching and prayer, abstained from many 
things usually considered lawful, and thus 
endeavored to bring his body into subjection 
to the spirit. ‘“ His object,” says Thomas & 
Kempis, “ was first to learn for himself, what 
he was afterward to teach others.” 

It seems that he now refused to become a 
priest. He said, “I would not, for all the 
gold of Arabia, undertake the care of souls 
even for a single night.” He would only 
consent to be ordained a deacon, in which of- 
fice he would be at liberty publicly to instruct 
the people, without the pastoral care and re- 
sponsibility. He then came forward as a 
Christian teacher of the people ; and Ullmann 
says of him at this time, that “after obtaining 
from the Bishop of Utrecht a license to preach 
e the whole of his diocese, Gerhard was 

en, as of old Peter de Bruys and Henry of 
Lausanne, and as in more recent times 
George Fox, William Penn, and others, in 
mean attire, travelling through towns and 
villages, and everywhere exhorting the people 
to repentance and amendment, with overpow- 
ering eloquence. As depicted by Thomas a 
Kempis, he labored in the spirit of John the 
Baptist, laying the axe to the root of the tree, 
and by preaching the law and repentance to 
his cotemporaries, now more and more gener- 
ally sinking into wickedness, he again pre- 
pared them for the reviving gospel. His dis- 
courses, listened to by the great and the hum- 
ble, by clergy and laity, went to the heart. 
It was not merely the copiousness and easy 
flow of his eloquence that struck the hearers, 
but a very different thing. Here was a 
preacher who spoke, not because it was his 

professional duty, nor for the sake of the 
pay (it is expressly mentioned that he received 
no pay from them to whom he preached, nor 
sought any temporal or ecclesiastical benefit), 
but freely and gratuitously, and because im- 
pelled by the’ zeal of love—a preacher in 
whom it was impossible not to mark deep 
concern and intense seriousness, and who 
sealed, by the actions of his life, the senti- 
ments taught him by his own experience.” 
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first preached in Low Dutch, the whole popu- 
lation, it is related, neglecting their meals and 
most urgent business, thronged in such multi-— 
tudes to hedr him, that the houses of worship 


were not able to contain them, and he wag — 


compelled to bring his audience into the open 
air. He frequently preached twice a day, 
often for three hours at a time, and the result 
was not mere wonder and transitory excite 
ment, but actual conversion and perma- 
nent amendment. Many were induced, says 
a cotemporary, to renounce a worldly life, to 
devote themselves to God, to restore stolen 
property, give up usury, and live in chastity 
and temperance. 

But he was by no means ignorant that the 
suspicions.and hatred of the monks and com- 
mon clergy followed him wherever he went, 
He had attacked unsparingly the corruption 
of this class, especially the manners of such as 
léd impure lives ; and this aroused many bit 
ter enemies to him and his doctrine. The 
Bishop of Utrecht was at last prevailed upon 
to withdraw his license to preach; and though 
Gerhard modestly protested against this pro 
hibition, yet on its being insisted upon, he 
avoided appealing to the indignant feelings of 
the people, and submitted to the mandate. 

His exertions for the good of his fellow- 
creatures were now turned into a somewhat 
different though a congenial channel. Being 
thus prohibited from continuing to preach 
publicly to the people; his mind was directed 
to the education of youth, and, the art of 
printing not being yet known, to the copying 
of books of piety. In the year 1378, when 
about thirty-eight years of age, he paid a 
visit to the monastery of Griinthal, of which 
the aged John Ruysbroek was then prior. 
He was particularly struck with admiration 
in witnessing the social life—the family spirit 
—which prevailed among the carions of that 
religious house. They seemed to him, in their 
simplicity, to realize the idea of a brotherhood 
rather than of a monastic institution; and 
Thomas & Kempis says that, impressed by 
the edifying and simple life of Ruysbroek and 
his brethren, Gerhard thenceforth felt himself 
determined to form an institution of a similar 
kind. But this particular prospect was frus- 
trated by his early death. He extended his 
journey to Paris, where he expended a con- 

siderable sym in the purchase of books for 
| the instruction of youth. He then returned 
to his native town of Deventer. 

He had always been fond of the society of 
young men. In Deventer there was a con- 
siderable school ; and many of the youth who 


He did not address the people, as many did, | frequented it attached themselves to Gerhard 
in the Latin language, which was foreign to | Groot; who advised them about their studies, 
them, but in the dialect of the country. | maintained with them scientific intercourse, 
Hence, in many places in Holland, where he ' read with them good books, entertained many 
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of them at his table, and procured for them 
the opportunity of bettering their pecuniary 
condition, by earning a little money in useful 
employment. 

Gerhard himself had quite a solicitude for 
the multiplying of copies of good books, espe- 
cially of well-written copies of the Holy 
Scriptures. “ Hence,” says Ullmann, “he 
had long before employed young men under 
his oversight, as copyists, thereby accomplish- 
ing the threefold end of multiplying these 
good works, giving profitable employment to 
the youths, and obtaining an opportunity of 
influencing their minds. The circle of his 
— friends, scholars, and transcribers, 

ecame from day to day larger, and grew at 

length into a regular society. Having thus 
in part owed its origin to the copying of the 
Scriptures and devotional books, the society 
from the outset, and through its whole con- 
tinuance, made the Holy Scripture and its 
propagation, the copying, collecting, preserv- 
ing, and utilizing of good books, one of its 
main objects.” 

Young Florentius Radewins, then Vicar of 
Deventer, one day said to Gerhard: “ Dear 
master, what harm would it do, were I and 
these clerks, who are here copying, to put our 
weekly earnings into a common fund and live 
together ?”—“ Live together!” replied Ger- 
hard; “the mendicant monks would never per- 
mit it; they would do their worst to prevent 
us.” —“ But what,” said Florentius, “ is to pre- 
vent us making the trial? Perhaps God 
would give us success.”—‘* Well then,” said 
Gerhard, “commence; I will be your advo- 
cate, and faithfully defend you against all 
who rise up against you.” In this manner 
they formed themselves into a private society ; 
and, as their manner of living in community 
was imitated, they grew at length into an ex- 
tensive confederation, under the designation 
of ‘“‘ The Brethren of the Common Lot.” 

Thus was Gerhard Groot instrumental in 
founding an association which afterward, 
ramified through many parts of Germany and 
the Netherlands, exercised a powerful influ- 
ence for good in the promotion of a pious edu- 
cation of youth, and in preparing the minds 
of the suceeeding generation for the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. These societies 
had in them something akin to those of Mon- 
achism, but without the vow, and without 
much of the superstition and mere legal per- 
formances, especially without the idleness and 
awful corruption of morals which had then 
fastened upon a very large proportion of 
them; on the contrary, they formed a union of 
brethren endeavoring after the apostolic pat- 
tern according to their apprehension of the 
primitive church, and combining for the culti- 
vation, not of absolute recluseness, but of prac- 
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tical piety and usefulness to their fellow-men. 
Ullmann says they procured for themselves 
the means of a simple livelihood, partly like 
the Apostle Paul, by manual labor, and partly 
by receiving voluntary donations; which, how- 
ever, none of the brethren were permitted to 
solicit, except in a case of urgent necessity. 
In this, too, they were clearly distinguished 
from the mendicant monks. To insure their 
common subsistence, and in token of their 
fraternal affection, they had introduced the 
principle of a community of goods. In most 
cases, each member surrenderéd what proper- 
ty he possessed, for the use of the society. 
But there seems to have been no strict or gen- 
eral law on the subject; all was to proceed 
from individual freedom and love. The ob- 
ject of the societies was the exemplification 
and spread of practical Christianity. This 
they endeavored to accomplish by the moral 
rigor and simplicity of their manner of living, 
by religious conversations, mutual confessions, 
admonitions, lectures, and social exercises of © 
a devotional nature. For the promotion of 
the same object outwardly, they labored by 
transcribing and propagating Holy Scripture 
and other religious treatises, but most of all 
by the instruction of the people and the re- 
vival and improvement of the education of 
youth. In the schools of most of the large 
towns such wages were exacted from the 
scholars as only the more wealthy could pay ; 
while the style of instruction was nevertheless 
very defective. The schools of the monks 
were equally ‘unsatisfactory, very superficial, 
and often coarse and superstitious. “The 
Brethren of the Common Lot,” says Ullmann, 
“on the contrary, not merely gave instruc- 
tion gratuitously, and thereby rendered the 
arts of reading and writing attainable by all, 
both rich and poor; but, what was of most 
consequence, they imbued education with 
quite a new life and a purer and nobler spir- 
it.” Gerhard’s views of school learning for 
the masses were, that it should be simple, 
practically useful, carefully guarded, all con- 
sistent with the doctrines of Holy Scripture, 
and all with a view to self-acquaintance, im- 
provement, and progress in true piety; and 
these institutions thus arranged, constituted 
a turning point in the general system of ju- 
venile and popular education ; the beneficial 
results of which soon displayed themselves so 
convincingly, that Brother Houses were 
erected in a short time in different places in 
Holland, Westphalia, Saxony, ete. 

Their practice of mutual confession to one 
another gave an indirect yet a very decided 
blow to the prevalent superstition of priestly 
confession and absolution. . They also care- 
fully avoided the use of oaths in their speech, 
preferring a simple affirmation or negation. 
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Their efforts were directed to the great object 
of promoting prudence, rectitude, and the ut- 
most conscientiousness, not merely in regard 
to actions, but even to the most minute word 
or expression. They introduced a much 
more substantial and correct method of teach- 
ing Latin and Greek than was then common 
in the schools, and were so successful in this, 
as to train and send forth some of the most 
eminent of revivers of ancient literature at 
the close of the fifteenth and commencement 
of the sixteenth century. The use of the 
mother-tongue in religious matters, as prac- 
tised by them, was a very important step in 
advance, greatly promoting the circulation of 
the Bible in the language of the people. 
Gerhard was still a member of the Romish 
church, and probably attached from educa- 
tion to many or most of its doctrines. Yet 
was he a reformer in very deed, and helped 
essentially to pave the way for entire emanci- 
pation from its corruptions. He insisted 
earnestly upon the diligent use of the Holy 
Scriptures, and aided, as we have seen, in the 
multiplication of manuscript copies of them, 
which was nosmall labor. In the Scriptures, 
he sought chiefly that doctrine which is vital 
and efficacious, considering Christ as the root 
of life, and the sole foundation of the church. 
The primitive church was in his eyes a model 
of perfection ; and in it he found a piety and 
zealous fervor, which, in his own days, he 
no longer beheld. While upholding the sys- 
tem of priesthood, he desired its reorganiza- 
tion on’ a genuine spiritual standard, and la- 
bored tocorrect its corruptionsas then existing. 
But he lived not long enough to carry all his 
ee into practice. Toward the close of his 
ife, but whether after he was attacked with 
his last sickness we are not informed, he often 
expressed a desire for death. Once, when 
longing after eternal life, he said to one of the 
brethren : “ What have I any longer to do 
here on earth? Oh that I were with my 
Master in heaven!” In the year 1384 the 
plague visited the town of Deventer, and at- 
tacked one of Gerhard’s friends. He has- 
tened to his help, having some skill in medi- 
cine; but was himself smitten with the dis- 
ease. And now, when he felt death obviously 
approaching, he met it with exemplary resig- 
nation, saying, “ Lo, 1 am now summoned by 
the Lord. The hour of my departure is 
come.” To the brethren who stood weeping 
around his bed, and lamenting the anticipated 
loss of so valued a preceptor, he said : ‘ Set 
your confidence in God, my dear friends, and 
fear not what the men of this world may say. 
Be steadfast; for man cannot prevent what 
God has determined to accomplish.” And 
commending his beloved pupil and friend 


° 


breathed his last, in his native city, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age. 


House at Deventer. 
property, except some old furniture and 
clothing; having long disentangled himself 
from all the encumbrances of worldly affairs. 








Florentius to their confidence, he calmly 





























































He bequeathed his library to the Brother 
Besides this he left no 
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God is liberal, but not squandering. Do 


but unfeigningly serve him, set about it in 
earnest, and comfort will flow in upon thee; 
and, as it never yet failed any man, so it will 
be sure, not only to answer, but to far exceed 
thy largest expectations. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE NATURAL MAN. 
The following thoughts are suggested by 


the inquiry of “S.” in the Intelligencer of 
Ninth month 26th, as to whether there were 
any really good endowments in the natural 
man, so called, or whether the expression 
“natural man” is not a fallacy. 


He who is infinite in wisdom created all 


things, both man and beast, and gave the 
command, “ Be fruitful and multiply.” He 
also gave the law of their lives which should 
enable them to make obedience a delight. 


God’s creation, as we behold it in the mineral, 


vegetable and animal kingdoms, is but an 
outward expression of Himself. It may be ° 


called His living word or wisdom. In each 
of these kingdoms He may be said to have 
repeated Himself, His own character, love, 
wisdom, power, culminating in man the most 
perfect image and likeness of Himself, and 
unto whom it is said, He breathed a two-fold 
nature, “the breath of lives” (not life, as in 
the common translation.) Man, although 
given a nature in one respect in common 
with other animals, yet is endowed with im- 
mortality. Having a mind capable of re- 
cognizing in the outer creation the wisdom of 
God, he was enabled to believe in Him. All 
around him, “In the heavens above and in 
the earth beneath,” he read, and by the voice 
within he heard, “ Because I live ye shall 
live also ;” “ Whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me shall never die.” 

God’s love is not simply the love of crea- 
tion, but there is equally manifest in His 
work, the love of caring for it—of preserving 
it fromharm. It would seem necessary, then, 
that the whole animal creation, even below 
man, should not only be endowed with a de- 
sire to procreate its kind, but that there 
should also be added the love of caring for 
its offspring, and of shielding it from danger. 
Without this love in man and beast the work 
of creation could not have been called 
“good.” This love was a need, and hence 
was given. It has continued a common 
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heritage with the evil and the good, the 
virtuous and the profligate. The ferocious 
as well as the kindly beast of the field pos- 
sesses it. Many suppose that if Adam and 
Eve had not sinned they would not have pro- 
duced offspring. This must be a fallacy 
from human reasoning, for we find the law 
given them on their creation, “ Be fruitful 
and multiply and replenish the earth.” By 
their disobedience they brought upon them- 
selves the penalty “in sorrow thou shalt 
bring forth ahildren,” but of necessity the 
love of offspring was preserved, and the love 
growing out of this, needful also for preser- 
vation,—the love in families, one toward an- 
other; extending from the same hidden law 
of necessity for the preservation of communi- 
ties, to mere acquaintances and friends; hos- 
pitalities to strangers. also, from a feeling of 
reciprocal need. Hence we find men and 
women who make no pretence to Christian 
eonduct—no acknowledgment of God—of 
heaven—of eternal life, or even of natural 
honesty,—yet love their children, their rela- 
tives and friends, and are moved with pity 
for the suffering stranger. The Christian 
man labors and toils in love for his family ; 
so does the vile man for his. What would 
become of the human race if this were not 
so? This principle seems to have been per- 
manently implanted in the mere earth, man, 


and in the animals below him, and because 
needful, as we have seen, for the common 


good. Notwithstanding this seeming natural 
goodness, however, every reflecting and ob- 
serving man of experience well knows that in 
this mere natural love and kindness common 
to all men there is nothing stable; like 
“Reuben the first-born, having the excellency 
of dignity and power, yet is unstable as 
water.” Man simply as an intellectual ani- 
mal is subject to fits of anger—to prejudice 
and to feelings of revenge for injuries—before 
which passions his seeming goodness, his love 
and friendship, vanish like smoke before the 
tempest; even relatives often become envious 
of one another,—the friend betrays or aban- 
dons his friend to gain some selfish end. 
This nature element in Peter denied “ the 
Christ,” and in Judas it sold and betrayed 
Him. This nature, filled with the cunning 
of the serpent, can assume much piety, while 
perhaps it is computing its gains. While 
giving its tenth, it may be counting upon its 
hundred-fold return. It may even assume to 
preach the gospel for the same end, and by 
its subtle reasoning justify the act. 
Notwithstanding, however, that these natu- 
ral affections in man are unreliable when 
temptations come, yet they are good on their 
own plane, and may be looked upon as the 
remains which are to be “strengthened” by 
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heavenly influences, lifting up by a new 
birth into a higher and more unselfish life, 
which the inner or 
SPIRITUAL MAN 

seeks to lead him into a position where self- 
love is denied to be the true law of life, 
where, instead of loving-his own children sim- 
ply because they are his, he is taught to love 
all children and all men as the offspring of a 
common Father who is “God over ail.” 
The spiritual man struggles against his lower 
nature and its selfish motives, and seeks to 
implant those which.are Christians, or Christ- 
like; in other words, mctives of action the 
very reverse of self-love with its often seem- 
ing goodness. He cultivates the love of 
doing good to others simply for their good, 
and of harbéring no thought of reward 
either from God or man. Looking ever to 
the light within, the spiritual man strives to 
be guided by that; taking no credit to him- 
self, he acknowledges that “there is none 
good but one, that is God;” that all that is 
really good is from His spirit. He who is 
thus led must needs meet with sore trials 
from his fallen selfish nature or life, which 
had so long learned to delight in the king- 
dom of this world. Remembering the cruci- 
fixion, he becomes mindful of the words of 
the spiteful crucifiers: “He saved others, him- 
self He cannot save.” Fearful words, full of 
deep truth, revealing as they do the law of 
Christ’s coming, whether to the outer world, 
or subjectively in the hearts of His people. 
“The disciple is not above his master ;” and 
so it may be said of the Christian, “he saved,” 
or must seek to save “ others, himself he can- 
not save.” Self-love, or the love of the natu- 
ral man, must needs give way to the higher 
spiritual law which calls for sacrifice. This 
higher nature in man, when it has established 
the law of divine love in the heart, has. indeed 
obtained the “pearl of great price.” Then he 
loves his fellow men as Christ loves him, and 
in the end the natural part in him is so 
brought into subjection by habit and practice, 
that it is as it were created anew, and de- 
lights also in doing good without the hope of 
reward. When this state is attained, as it 
may be, the conflict is ended and there is 
peace ; the six days of labor is past, and then 
comes the Sabbath of rest, perhaps seldom 
attained to fulness in this life. 

When the good Thomas Shillitoe was 
travelling in his labor of love, while in Hol- 
land (I think) visiting the outcast and the 
vile in the prisons, devoting his life simply to 
the good of others, a person who had always 
contended that all that any man ever did, or 
would do was influenced by some selfish end, 
when he witnessed the utter abnegation 
of self which this servant of the Lord mani- 
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fested in his effort to do good to the meanest 
and the lowest, he gave way and publicly 
acknowledged that he had been in error, for 
here, said he, is a man sacrificing his own 
selfish interests out of pure love for the good 
of others. 

Yes, he too was following the higher law, 
applicable to the Great Teacher: he loved to 
save others without regard to self. Casting 
himself, as he said at one time, upon the 
great ocean of God’s love, he sought to save 
others, knowing that the same love which 
gave him the work to do would care for him. 

We may suppose that while these two 
“ lives” or natures in the beginning acted in 
harmony for good, man listened to the voice 
of God in the-Garden within his own breast, 
obeyed that voice, and so dwelt in peace ; for 
where there is implicit obedience to divine 
law there is peace of mind, which is an Eden 
indeed, whether on earth or in heaven—in 
man or angel. It seems to the writer that 
in the natural mgn merely there is no genu- 
ine good, only that which, judging by ap- 
pearances, seems good. It is simply the man's 
own, and not to be relied on. The good of the 
spiritual or internal man we call good, be- 
cause from the Lordin him. The ejaculation 
of Fenelon is full of meaning, “ Pray Thou 
in me O God.” James WHITE. 

Newark, O. 

I expect to pass through this world but 
once. If, therefore, there be any kindness I 
can show, or any good thing that I can do to 
any fellow human being, let me do it now. 
Let me not defer or neglect it, for I will not 
pass this way again. 


“THE NATURAL MAN.” 


In the “Intelligencer” of Ninth month 
26th @ correspondent asks some questions in 
relation to the “natural man,” which I think 
may be answered from the Scriptures of 
truth, and the writings of early Friends. 

Question. ““ Who was the Creator of this 
‘natural man’ in whom no good dwells ?” 

Ans. “So God created man in his own 
image; in the image of God created He him.” 
Gen. ii. 

“ Now some may say, ‘ Then how came in 
the curse and imperfection, and the bondage 
and curruption, that maketh both the crea- 
tion, and man and woman thus to groan ?” 

“TI say, as long as man and woman stood 
in God’s counsel, and in obedience to His 
word, and wisdom, and power, by which all 
things were made and created, they stood in 
the perfect, good and blessed estate, and in the 
dominion, in-God’s righteous holy image and 
likeness, which did neither corrupt nor bur- 
den themselves nor the creation, but stood 


Ne 


blessed and perfect in their good estate, 
which God, who is the only God, had placed 
them in.” 

“ And likewise, all the creation stood in its 
blessed and good estate, as God Almighty 
had made it in, who is good, and made all 
good, perfe@t and blessed.” “ And the Lord 
gave a general liberty to man and woman, 
and a dominion; and said, ‘ Freely ye may eat 
of the fruit of the trees of the garden,’ and 
limited them only from eating of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge of goodeand evil ; say- 
ing, ‘In the day that ye eat thereof, ye shall 
surely die.’ ” 

... “*And when the woman saw it was 
good for food, and pleasant: to the eyes, and 
a tree to be desired to make one wise, she 
tuok of the fruit thereof and did eat, and 
gave also to her husband, and he did eat 
thereof.’ ” 

... “So the Lord drove Adam and Eve 
out of the garden, and sent them forth to till 
the ground, from whence they were taken; 
so that there was no place for them that had 
disobeyed the voice and transgressed the com- 
mand of God, to remain in the garden and 
paradise of God.” 

“ And God placed churubims and a flam- 
ing sword, which turns every way, at the east 
end of the garden, to keep the way of the tree 
of life; so that man and woman cannot come 
in again to the garden of God and tree of 
life, but by those churubims and through this 
flaming sword.” George Fox’s Works, Vol. 6, 
pp. 4 to 7. 

Thus we see though God created man and 
placed him in paradise, he lost this blessed 
estate by his own disobedience, and so con- 
tinued not as God created him. 

Question. “What are the faculties and dis- 
positions inherent in that nature, and whence 
their origin ?” 

Ans. “ All Adam’s posterity (ur mankind) 
both Jews and Gentiles, as the first Adam 
(or earthly man) is fallen, degenerated, and 
dead ; deprived of the sensation (or feeling) 
of this inward testimony, or seed of God ; and 
is subject unto the power, nature, and seed of 
the serpent, which he soweth in men’s hearts, 
while they abide in this natural and cor- 
rupted estate; from whence it comes, that 
not only their words and deeds, but all their 
imaginations, are evil perpetually in the 
sight of God, as proceeding from this de- 
praved and wicked seed. Man, therefore, as 
he is in this state, can know nothing aright; 
yea, his thoughts and conceptions concerning 
God and things spiritual, (until he be dis- 
joined from this evil seed, and united to the 
Divine Light) are unprofitable both to him- 
self and others. Hence are rejected the 
Socian and Pelagian errors, in exalting a 
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natural light ; as also the Papists and most of | heart is evil from his.youth.’ Thus inferring 
Protestants, who affirm that man, without the | how natural and proper it is unto him; from 
true grace of God, may be a true minister of | which [ thus argue: If the thoughts of man’s 
the gospel. Nevertheless, this seed is not im-| heart be not only evil, but always evil, then . 
puted to infants, until, by transgression, they | are they, as they simply proceed from his 
actually join themselves therewith ; for they | heart, neither goodin part, nor at any time. 
are by nature the children of wrath, who| But the first is true, therefore. the last. 
walk according to the power of the Prince of | Again, ‘If man’s thoughts be always and 
the air, the spirit that now worketh in the| only evil, then are they altogether useless 
children of disobedience, having their con-| and ineffectual to him, in the things of God. 
versation in the lusts of the fiesh, fulfilling} ‘“ But the first is true, therefore the last.” 
the desires of the flesh, and of the mind.” | Barelay’s Apology. 

Prop. iv. Barelay’s Apology. meer yrre ms 

“Though we do not ascribe any whit of} SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 
Adam’s guilt to men, until they make it} I hope the serious impressions which have 
theirs by the like acts of disobedience, yet | been made upon our minds, through our late 
we cannot suppose that men, who are come} trial, may never be obliterated. We have 
of Adam naturally, can have any good thing | been all mercifully cared for by a gracious 
in their nature, as belonging to it; which he, | Providence, who has not withheld from us the 
from whom they derive their nature, had not | “oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of 
himself to communicate unto them.” Ibid. | praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 

Question. “ Benevolence, leading to unsel-| ‘“ He knoweth our frame, and remembereth 
fish aid to the destitute and afflicted, and to} that we are dust,” and having in wisdom pre- 
a charitable feeling towards the erring; hu-| pared this cup for us, he condescends to ac- 
man love uniting together families and friends, | cept our feeble efforts, when faintly pressing 
and sacrificing personal ease and health for| towards a calm and quiet acquiescence in all 
their benefit; the power of admiration for the | his righteous dispensations. And may we 
useful and the beautiful in the various de-| ever strive to bear in perpetual remembrance 
partments of the outer world, and an appre- | that his Will is our sanctification and redemp- 
ciation of lifé’s privileges, are not these] tion, that so, in yielding thereto, we may be 
among the many endowments of the ‘natural | enabled in confidence and gratitude to breathe 
man, and are these evil ?” in secret the language of the inspired prophet, 

Ans. ‘“‘If therefore we may affirm that | “ Lord, thou wilt ordain peace for us, for thou 
Adam did not retain in his nature (as be-| hast wrought all our works in us.” 
longing thereunto) any will or light capable 
to give him knowledge in spiritual things,| We often hear of the immediate communi- 
then neither can his posterity. For whatso-| cation by the Eternal Father of his will, and 
ever real good any man doth, it proceedeth | we profess to believe we do thus receive a 
not from his nature, as he is man, or the son | knowledge of it. I have often felt that it 
of Adam, but from the seed of God in him,| would be well for us to inquire whether this 
as a new visitation of life, in order to bring | belief is so active as to influence our daily life 
him out of this natural condition; so that,| and lead us to seek that close companionship 
though it be in him, yet it is not of him; and | with the Father which is graciously offered, 
this the Lord witnessed, Gen. vi 5., where it| or whether it is only passively recognized, 
is said ‘he saw that every imagination of the| being allowed no bearing upon our everyday 
thoughts of his heart was only evil continual- | movements. Did we, my friend, fully realize 
ly;’ which words, as they are very positive,| a personal interest in this as well as other 
so are they very comprehensive. Observe | Gospel truths, we would more often find our 
the emphasis of them: First, there is ‘ every | spiritual life ministered unto and our strength 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart ;’ so | renewed than we now do. 
that this admits of no exception of any im- 
agination of- the thoughts of his heart.| It may be well for you to know that your 
Secondly, ‘is only evil continually; it is| column of“ Seraps from unpublished Letters” 

neither in some part evil continually, nor yet | gives general satisfaction, if I may judge 
only evil at some times; but both only evil | from what I have heard expressed. 

and always and continually evil; which cer-| When correct sentiments on matters per- 
tainly excludes any good, as a proper effect | taining to individual religious experience are 
of man’s heart naturally. For that which is| thus given to us in familiar language, they 
only evil, and that always, cannot of its| take closer hold and produce deeper thought 
own nature produce any good thing. The| and feeling than when they are spoken of as 
Lord expressed this again, a little after, | though they were separate from our everyday 
chap. viil. 21. ‘The imagination of man’s| life. We know that the moments of this 
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everyday life make up the sum total of our 
existence; theretore, everything that helps us 
or strangthens us in the fulfilment of our 
everyday duties, and the cheerful endurance 
of our everyday trials, is of value. There are 
many of us who sometimes feel that no others 
are tried as we are, and that we can hardly 
hope for the sympathy or fellow feeling of 
those whose allotment in life differs so widely 
from our own; therefore we are encouraged 
when able to trace some similitude between 
that which we have known and the experience 
of the wise and good, and we feel the more 
closely bound to these in a feeling which ac- 
knowledges one great Father, whose superin- 
tending care is over all his works, and with- 
out whose notice not even a sparrow falleth 
to the ground ; and is not even the least child 
of His rational family of more value than 
many sparrows? 


FRIENDS’ IN TELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH H 14, 1868. 


—— — aS aah 


THe Wrirres OF ANCIENT FRIENDS. — 
From an esteemed young friend we have re- 
ceived copious extracts from Fox, Barclay 
and others on the subject of the “ Natural 
Man.” - As these extracts all appear to have 
the same bearing, we deem it sufficient to 
select from them such as are most to the 
point. We wish our young friend had given 
his views freed from the ambiguity which 
attends many of the phrases used by primi- 
tive writers. We mean not by this remark 
to ignore the writings of ancient Friends. 
But it is generally conceded that one reason 
why they are not more attractive to the 
young, is, because of the multiplicity of words 
frequently used to express their views, and 
that some important points of doctrine are 
clothed in language that is susceptible of dif- 
ferent interpretations. 

By ,those experienced in the school of 
Christ, these difficulties are readily overcome, 
and such find in them a correspondent testi- 
mony to that which they have received 
through conviction. While, therefore, the 
writings of early Friends are of great value, 
our knowledge of the existing feeling in re- 
lation to them, with a large majority of our 
young people, induces the desire that the im- 
portant testimonies which Friends uphold, and 
theChristian principle which lies at the basis of 














their religious profession, should be placed be- | geal. 


foré them freed from these objections. We 
believe were this the case our children would 
be more favorably impressed with the sim- 
plicity of the Truth, and they would not 
have to feel their ignorance, as some of them 
often do when queried with by other -pro- 
fessors of religion as to the belief of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 


——--48- 

CorrectTion.—In the list of the minutes of Friends 
who attended Indiana Yearly Meeting, the name of 
Chalkley Gillingham occurs. This was a mistake; 
it should have been Chalkley Lippincott, from Piles- 
grove Monthly Meeting, N. J., companion for A. 
Fliteraft. 


a 

Digp, on the 29th of Eighth month, 1868, at 
Yardleyville, Bucks Co., Pa., Jonny LonesHore. in 
the §2d year of his age; a member of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

—, on the 14th of Ninth month, in the city of 

Chicago, at the residence of his brother, Lawrence 
Young, Epwarp Youne, in the 67th year of his age. 
After a protracted illness of five months he quietly 
passed away, with a full assurance of a blessed im- 
mortality. 
, on the 25th of Ninth month, 1868, at the 
residence of her son, Timothy B. White, in New 
Brighton, Beaver Co., Pennsylvania, SAaRAn Wuite, 
a member of the Society of Friends, in the 97th 
year of her age. She was the daughter of Timothy 
Balderson, of Bucks Co., and was a native of that 
county, but has resided in this place for the last 
twenty-five years. Industry, frugality, kindness, 
benevolence and temperance, were conspicnous 
traits in her character. Since the infirmities of old 
age became apparent, she_lived retired and quiet, 
and itis believed she could adopt the language of 
Solomon, ‘Better is a dry morsel and quietness 
therewith, than a house full of sacrifices with strife. 
Her end was quiet, and apparently peaceful, with- 
out pain or emotion. 

——, on the morning of the 28th of Tenth month, 
1868, at her own residence, Lypia Love, for many 
years an esteemed member of York Meeting, Pa. 

——, on the evening of 11th of Seventh month, 
1868, Herpert, infant son of Arthur B. and E. N. 
J. Farquhar, of York, Pa. 

——, at her residence, in the town of Washing- 
ton, Dutchess Co., N. Y., on the morning of the 
8th of Eighth month, 1868, Sarau, widow of the 
late Stephen Thorne, in the 94th year of her age; 
a consistent member of Nine Partners Monthly 
Meeting. 

, on the 5th of Eleventh month, 1868, 
Samve. H. Paxson, in the 57th year of his age; @ 
member of Middletown n Monthly Meeting of Friends. 








FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
For the aid and elevation of the Freedmen will 
meet on Fourth-day evening, Eleventh month 18, at 
7} o’clock, at Race Street Monthly Meeting Room. 
Jacos M. Etuis, Clerk: 
Anne Coopgr, Pn 


PRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 

The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
afternoon, Eleventh month 20th, at 3 o’clock, at 
Race Street Monthly Meeting Room. 

THos. Gaxricurs, Clerk. 
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TRAVELS IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 

Drespen, Oct. 8th, 1868. 

Your letter, interesting as usual; met me 
at St. Petersburg. It surprised me with the 
assertion that until recently you had not 
heard of our visit to Greece. We were there 
to great satisfaction. The country is very 
unsettled, and to go far from Athens in any 
direction, is deemed unsafe, without a mili- 
tary escort. With modern Athens we were 
surprised. Its neatness, cleanliness, regulari- 
ty and order were in strong contrast with the 
opposite qualities of Constantinople, from 
which place we had just arrived. The great 
attraction and charm, however, were in the 
ruins of the Acropolis and the country 
around. To stand on the spot where Paul 
stood preaching to the people of Athens, 
with such surroundings as were offered by 
the Ruins of the Temple of Jupiter Olympus, 
those before named and others of almost 
equal interest, was sufficient to arouse deep 
feelings. It is at such times and in such 
companionship one feels his deficiency in 
historic lore. Every inch of ground, before, 
behind, on every side, was so rich in great 
events, that ignorance of them deprives me 
of a vast field of enjoyment. This is also the 
case over almost all Europe, where the cen- 
turies of occupation have brought so many 
succeeding races and dynasties to rule over 
and to ruin the land on which you stand. 
One well read in the history of Germany 
alone, has a feast prepared, the richness and 
value of which can only be appreciated after 
travel. You have, I think, heard of our 
visit to the North Cape, in search of “that sun 
which never sets.” My childish imagination 
used to be ‘excited by stories of Arctic travel 
and the wonders of the region “where days 
and nights of half a year” were said to be 
the ordinary events of time. What was then 
heard of by me with doubt, has now been 
realized, and a day of half a year has be- 
come so familiar a feature in our experience 
as almost to pass like those ordinary periods 
and changes of times which a life renders 
commonplace. We reached Norway about 
July 1st, after the sun had begun to descend; 
but as we went northward rapidly, much 
faster indeed than was neccessary to overtake 
his retiring steps, we gradually advanced into 
a region of light, that became brighter and 
brighter every twenty-four hours, until even 
the birds of the air knew not when to rest 
their tired wings, and the sun’s bright disc 
descended not into the great Northern Ocean. 
For days we were under continual sunshine, 
but unfortunately a screen of clouds inter- 
vened, preventing that ocular demonstration 
of the fact, that was alone wanting for the 
perfect enjoyment of our trip. As great a 
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degree of light at midnight as at noon was 
evidence enough of the actual presence of 
the sun, to satisfy us of the fact, and to find 
the fowls roosting at mid-day, shows the be- 
wilderment of the poor creatures, at what 
even their instinct had not taught them to 
understand. We were charmed with Nor- 
way. In many particulars we found it as 
attractive, and in some points more so, than 
even Switzerland. While deficient in great 
individual mountains, such as excite the 
awe of those who travel in the latter coun- 
try, it abounds in waterfalls far superior in 
height and volume,—in fiords of wonderful 
beauty and rocky grandeur,—in vast and 
beautiful glaciers,—in a country not overrun 
with travellers, and a people not yet con- 
taminated by intercourse with the civilization 
of England and America, Our country peo- 
ple have the reputation of spoiling Europe 
for travel. From our observation 1 fear too 
much truth in the reproach, Many Ameri- 
cans come abroad prepared to spend large 
sums of money, and shun every approach to 
an economy, which all others on the conti- 
nent practice as an ordinary duty. The 
coast of Norway is guarded by a belt of 
mountainous islands, which, running parallel 
with the shore and but a short distance from 
it, protects the traveller from the storms 
which may be raging on the open sea. We 
were glad and surprised on the way to St. 
Petersburg from Stockholm to find such a 
barrier extending along the southern coast 
of Finland, and with the islands lying mid- 
way across the gulf, forming an excellent 
protection should storms sweep over the sea. 
It was our good fortune to escape rough 
weather and reach the great city of the north 
in good condition. With Stockholm we were 
disappointed. We thought Hamburg a finer 
city. The ‘situation of H. is good and the 
environs delightful. A beautiful lake 
stretches to the west for 50 miles, diversi- 
fied with islands almost countless in number, 
of all sizes and shapes, and thickly covered 
with evergreen trees of large size. Though 
not so high and rocky as are those on the 
Norwegian coast, these islands are pictur- 
esque, and add much to the beauty of the 
surrounding district. On our way to Russia, 
we stopped at the old Finnish towns of Abo, 
Helsingfors and Vibourg. They are not re- 
markable for any great peculiarities—were 
quiet, comfortable-looking places, the people 
of which seemed disposed to take life easy. 
This province of Finland was annexed to 
Russia about 1815, but still retains the feel- 
ings and attachments which originally bound 
them to Sweden. St. Petersburgh was 
hardly safe with Finland in the hands of 
an enemy, and it became, I suppose, a mili- 
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tary necessity to have a change of rulers. 
We had heard so much of the brilliant ap- 
pearance of the City of the Czar as ap- 
proached from the sea, and seen by the set- 
ting sun, that here we were again doomed to 
disappointment. The Church of Isaac, with 
its grand gilded dome, the spire of the Ad- 
miralty and a few other striking objects met 
the eye, but the distance over which the city 
is scattered makes its many spires and domes 
seem comparatively few and unimportant. 
The public buildings, however, quite recom- 
pense you for the other deficiencies, and 
probably present in a small district of the 
city a greater number of grand houses than 
the streets of any other city can exhibit in 
the same space. The Russians are fond of 
display. The establishment of their govern- 
ment departments is one of the opportunities 
which they use to exhibit the wealth and re- 
sources of their government. When all 
these bureaus are gathered together around 
such a palace as that of which St. Peters- 
burg justly boasts, externally, the impres- 
sion is very grand. With the interior of the 
ieee we were less pleased, as every thing 
ooked too faded to fill our idea of Russian 
rane The Hermitage, an immense 
uilding adjoining the palace, was built by 
Catherine II., and contains a very fine col- 
lection of paintings, ancient and modern, the 
relics of Peter the Great—very numerous 
and interesting—and a vast number of curious 
and valuable treasures collected by Catharine 
and her successors. It forms a gallery of 
great interest, showing so clearly the direc- 
tion in which that celebrated man directed 
his thoughts and employed his leisure, as to 
form quite a history of him. His canes, 
whips, knives, tobacco boxes, rings, pins and 
other jewels, every sort of clothing, the sim- 
ple household utensils, the vari@ts valuable 
gifts presented to him by his distinguished 
cotemporaries, in fact almost everything that 
a peculiar man would be likely to have gath- 
ered together, is here before you. The work- 
benchey turning lathes and various machines 
with which he occupied himself, and many 
of the curious results of his industry, are 
shown you. Such an unique collection is 
not often open to the traveller. While we 
admit disappointment at our view of St. 
Petersburg, we acknowledge the pleasure de- 
rived from the closer inspection of its houses 
during our walks and drives: The streets 
are wide, clean and well lighted, though not 
paved with much care. Through the prin- 
cipal streets two wooden tracks are laid, each 
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and on each side of these wooden roads is 
paved with stones, and of course is but little 
used. It is wonderful that accidents are not 
more frequent in wet weather, when these 
wooden blocks are slippery and horses are 
driven over them at a speed we would think 
dangerous to others in our quiet city. The 
Russian is fond of fine horses, evidently, as 
the number in the streets that are strikingly 
showy is larger than I have ever seen elses 
where. The carriages, on the contrary, are 
generally quite plain—those used by gentle. 
men, apparently for business in riding to and 
from their offices, resembling a sulky body 
mounted on four wheels. We found the 
jewelry of this city extremely rich and cost- 
ly. In the Church of Isaac, which is built in 
the form of a Greek cross, in the centre of a 
large and fine platz on the river side, you 
have a specimen of what Russia can produce 
in the way of minerals. Without much 
decoration this great building produces a 
profound impression from its great size and 
fine proportions. Surrounded and resting 
upon three great courses of Finland granite, 
highly polished and arranged like gigantic 
steps leading to its walls, the building rises 
up before you in its simple beauty. The in- 
terior is rich in fine colossal mosaics, mala- 
chite and lapis lazuli, of which, it is said, 
that 40,000 pounds of the former have been 
used in covering the ten pilasters that serve 
to support the screen. Profuse as seems to 
have been and as really was the use of mala- 
chite and lapis lazuli in this building, it must 
be borne in mind that these stones are worked 
as veneers and mosaics, being cut in thin 
strips about thirty to the inch, and laid in 
small pieces on the surface previously pre 
pared for them. This treatment of the stone 
is applied in all cases where a large surface 
is exposed to view. Harper’s Guide tells us 
of the solid malachite columns of this church, 
which are really veneers of stone upon hollow 
iron pilasters, but this deviation from fact is 
a trifling error in a book so abundantly sup- 
plied with remarkable statements. Moscow 
is very unlike St. Petersburg. It is Asiatic 
in its character and almost barbaric in its 
peculiarities, with dirty, ill-paved and badly- 
graded streets. The fronts of the stores are 
covered with the gaudiest colors and the 
most attractive titles that their owners can 
devise. Of course our first visit was to the 
Kremlin. We went. through Napoleon’s 
apartment and stood upon the roof whence 
he had gazed upon the devoted city. We 
saw the great bell, twenty feet high and the 


nearly as wide as the carriage track in our | same in diameter, weighing 444,000 pounds. 
great Chestnut Street, and guards are con- | It lost a small piece in falling from the tower, 
stantly employed to keep the carriages on | and left a hole by which a person can enter 


their proper courses. A wide space between | upright through its wall of two feet in thick- 
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ness. The bell tower, at whose base this| fair of Nijni Novgorod, but found it had 


great bell lies, contains thirty-four bells, of 
ages extending back as far as the year 1550, 
and of all sizes from 65 tons down. Some 
are silver and of beautiful tone, but most are 
of the ordinary bell-metal. On reaching the 
top of this tower, a view bursts upon you, 
such as no other spot in Europe can produge, 
and yet, strangely enough, it is only a view 
over a city, through whose dirty, ill-paved, 
neglected streets you have reached the Krem- 
lin. No grand mountains with snowy peaks 
are around you—no beautiful lakes reflect 
their varied colors—no charms of nature at- 
tract and interest the eye. It wanders over 
nothing but the roofs of a city, whose outline 
is broken by the domes and spires of its 
churches. But, where the soft shades of 
green blend together the hard shapes of those 
house tops, and almost a thousand minarets, 
spires and domes, blazing in gold or studded 
with golden stars upon a ground-work of the 
deepest blue, meet the eye wherever it may 
turn, there needs not much imagination in 
the beholder to see the wondrous beauty of 
the scene. Surely no other city that we 
have visited can claim a place for competi- 
tion with Moscow. In the Royal Palace is a 
suite of three rooms, or rather halls, which, 
for magnificence, surpass any we have seen 
in any other European Palace. The first, 
dedicated to the military order of St. George, 
is 200 feet by 68, and 58 feet high, in white 
and gold, and containing on white marble 
tablets the names of persons and regiments, 





decorated with the order ané inscribed in | 


gold. The second hall, in pink and gold, 
dedicated to the order of St. Alexander 
Nevsky, is 103 feet long, and of the same 
height and width asthe first. The third is 
the hall of St. Andrew, the senior order of 
knighthood, established by Peter the First, 
1698. The arms of the provinces of Russia 
appear on the walls, which are hung with 
blue silk. The Emperor’s throne is at the 
end of the hall, which is 160 feet long. and is 
lighted by 2095 candles. 
but a short distance to the famous riding 


school, capable of exercising three regiments | 


of infantry and two of cavalry at a time. So 
we rode there to see a room said to be the 
largest covered hy a roof, without other than 
side wall supports, that is now in existence. 
It measures 560 feet in length by 158 in 
breadth and 42 in height. At the museum 


From here it was | 


closed ere we left Sweden. One cannot see 
everything in Europe, even in so protracted 
a tour as ours, so we returned to St. Peters- 
burg, and being duly discharged by the func- 
tionaries, were permitted to travel on to War- 
saw. The country through which we passed, 
like that toward Moscow, possesses not the 
slightest interest. It is level, unproductive, 
thinly settled, and showing such villages as 
make you glad there are not more to be seen. 
They look more like the negro quarters in 
our Southern States than any other collec- 
tion of houses, and the people, except in 
color, did not seem to have much advantage 
over their dark-skinned brothers. The pal- 
ace, which frequently rose up in the back- 
ground, completed the picture, and told the 
story of degradation and subjection. On reach- 
ing Warsaw, we felt, for the first time, what a 
nuisance the passport system is. We had con- 
gratulated ourselves on having entered Rus- 
sia without any trouble at the custom house, 
and in St. Petersburg and also in Moscow we 
merely handed our papers to the hotel por- 
ter, who had them “ seen” to go to and fro 
and to remain in the different cities which 
we visited. But, before leaving the cars at 
Warsaw, our passports were required, taken, 
with many others, into a department where 
they were all carefully examined by a lazy 
official, while the crowd of travellers, weary 
with thirty hours travel, waited impatiently. 
They were again taken from us at the hotel, 
but returned before we left. On going to 
the -station, they must be again produced, 
examined by a stupid fellow who could not 
read a word therein, and presented at the 
ticket window, before the pasteboards could 
be got. After all this flammery we were al- 
lowed to depart, and we were not sorry to 
leave a spot so trodden down by military 
despotism. During our visit to Warsaw we 
saw the interesting objects of history the city 
offers, though it has but little of beauty and 
few attractions. The Russian Emperor was 
expected the night of the day we left, and 
| bunkum loyalty was excited to greet his ar- 
rival. I found that the aversion of the Poles 
was strong as ever to their master, and that 
Austria’s moderate policy was likely to make 
trouble in Russia. On leaving for Berlin, 
we found mounted Cossacks stationed all 
along the road to the frontier; when our 
train met the Emperor, the guards closed our 
car windows, while the trains were stationary, 





we were interested in an ethnological collec- 
tion, representing the costumes, occupations, 
&c., of all the races and tribes found in Rus- 
sia, both European and Asiatic. It was well 
arranged, and deserved much more time than 
we could devote to it. 


We had hoped on | 
entering Russia to be in season for the great | gence. 


but we had a good view of the Czar. . . . 


| 


Do but the half of what you can, and you 
will be surprised at the result of your. dili- 
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SICKNESS, 
By C. N. D., Chicago. 
A stranger guest unbidden crossed my threshold, 
And he was most unwelcome: 
I had striven long to drive him from my door, 
Had struggled with him vainly, 
But he entered in as one who had a right, 
In spite of my remonstrance. 
With h m came long weary days, 
And painful, feverish nights,— 
Nights that semed more like weeks 
And brought no rest, 
But restless tossing, frightful dreams, 
And all the vagaries of an unse.tled and bewilde- 
ing mind, 

Diseased by a sick body. 
Anon the house grew still, and soft, slow steps, 
Low tones, and anxious looks betukened 
That he the stranger guest 
Had filled the house with fear, 
And they who loved me trembled 
Lest he might unbar the door 
To e’en a darker, sterner guest than he. 
But that guest came not—/e was warded off, 
Or rather he was net sent: 
My time had not yet come—to die ; 
And, finding I coujd not drive 
My unbidden visitor away, 
I took him to my heart, 
And patiently I listened to his teachings. 


Then his brow grew luminous with holy light, 
His burning eye kindled in my cold heart 

The sacred fire, fed by God’s Holy Spirit, 

And the blessed words that fell upon my ear, 
Strengthened and soothed me, 

Then I recognized God's messengq?r. 

Oh sickness! Thou dost often seem to us 

A messenger from God, 

And though thou comest unbidden and unwelcome, 
Men may hardly know what they do owe to thee. 
How often dost thou disenchant them 

With. the things of earth! 

Inspire them with the hopes of heaven ! 

The grovelling cares of life awhile are laid aside, 
And all its noises hushed ; 

Its endless discords, fret and chafe no more; 
Bat the calm peace, first-born of weakness, 

And seeming most like apathy, settles around, 


And they rest from all their toils, from all their 
fears. 


- When health and strength return again, 


Then comes to them this strong conviction, 

That He who sutlered the temple that their souls 
inhabit 

To be so shattered, 

And can raise it up strong, vigorous and upright, 

To its own fair proportions, 

Will never “see the symmetry of their fair souls de- 
stroyed, ; 

Although their growth may be impeded. 

That He can unravel the entangled thread 

Of human life, and of it weave 

A garment fitting for his sons to wear ; 

That He can make rough places smooth, 

Rough natures polished, 

Events, relations, that now seem most hurtful, 

Means, to the one great end 

Of fitting our immortal souls for Heaven. 





Begin nothing of which thou hast not well 


scene the end. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE INDIANS. 


Ata late meeting of the Government Peace 
Commission, held in Chicago, the following 
resolution, to be reported to Congress, was 
passed by a vote of two to one: 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this Com- 
mission, the Bureau of Indian Affairs should 
be transferred from the Interior to the War 
Department.” 


If Friends are willing that the three hun. . 


dred thousand Indians within the Territorial 
Government of our country should be inhu. 
manly butchered by our troops, as they have 
heretofore been, as is abundantly shown and 
proven by the reports of the Commissioners 
on Indian Affairs, and by the records of the 
Indian Office, they have only to be quiet and 
let the matter progress as it appears to be 
progressing; but if Friends wish to prevent 
such barbarous cruelty as would disgrace a 
nation of savages, now is the time to act, by 
conferring with the members of Congress who 
represent them, both Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, before they leave their homes, and 
particularly with their Senators who make 
and confirm treaties with the Indians. Let 
every Friend who has an opportunity speak 
to the Senators and Representatives before 
they leave their homes to come to Congress, 
that they desire that justice should be done to 
the Indians, in the fullest sense of the term, 
and that they desire to be furnished with all 
documents in relation to the Indians that they 
can have sent to them. Also that they and 
their friends will look with deep interest on 
all the acts and proceedings of Congress in 
this matter. In my judgment the magnitude 


of this subject will warrant Quarterly, Month- 


ly and Particular Meetings in appointing 


committees to visit and confer with the Rep- 


resentatives from the districts in which they 
live, and the Senators from the State, and to 


confer with them upon the importance in every 


point of view of the Government doing full 


and complete justice to the Indians. By doing 


this the servants of the people will learn the 
wishes and views of their constituents while 
at home, where they can calmly consider the 
matter; and they will be far more likely to 
regard and consider the wishes of the people 
they represent than they would otherwise be, 
The enormities and atrocious murders of hun- 
dreds of confiding defenceless Indian women 
and children by our officers and soldiers, for 
which the people are both morally and pecuni- 
arily answerable, will, I think, fully justify 
Friends in calling public meetings of the 
people in their several localities, and consider- 
ing the subject and expressing their views in 
the matter ; and also to pass resolutions direct- 
ing their Representatives and instructing their 
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Senators in Congress to use their utmost ef- 
forts to have the Government do full justice 
to all the Indians. Such meetings might 
properly appoint committees or elect delegates 
to wait on the members of Congress that rep- 
resent them, and urge them to attend to this 
matter. JONATHAN Dennis, JR. 


Washington, 11th mo. 4, 1868. 


The purport of remarks of Hon. N. G. Taytor, 
President of the Indian Peace Commission, 
and Commissioner of Indian Affairs, at the 
late meeting of the Commission at Chicago. 


The question being on the resolution of GENE- 
RAL TERRY, proposing to recommend that 
“ The Indian Bureau should be transferred 
to the War Department,” Mr. Tayor in 
substance said: 

In what I have to say upon this question it 
is assumed that the proposed transfer meaas 
that in future all our ‘Indian Affairs” are 
to be administered by the Army, under the 
direction of the War Office. 

I object to this resolution because— 

lst. Its adoption by Congress at once creates 
a necessity for maintaining a large standing 
army in the field. 

With the restoration of all the states to 
their peaceful relations to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the return of their populations 
to industrial avocations and prosperity, if 
peace is maintained, as at present, with all 
foreign powers, our military establishment 
should soon be reduced to a peace footing, 
its material returned to industrial and produ- 
cing employments, and the people, to the ex- 
tent of many millions of dollars annually, re- 
lieved of taxes now raised and expended in 
the support and pay of the army. 

I apprehend that neither Congress nor the 
country will be willing to transfer the Indian 
Bureau to the War Department merely to 
ereate necessity to keep up the army and, with 
it, the taxes. 

I object— 

2d. Because our policy towards the Indian 
tribes is peace, and the proposed transfer is 
tantamount, in my judgment, to perpetual war. 
Every body knows that the presence of 
troops with the avowed purpose of regulating 
affairs by force, the sound of the bugle, the 
drum, the fife, the glitter of military insignia 
and regulation arms, arouse feelings of hos- 
tility and beget sentiments of resistance and 
war even in the most civilized communities. 
How much more intense and bitter are the 
feelings of hostility naturally engendered in 
the bosoms of the free, wild savages, barbari- 
ans, and semi-civilized Indians by the pres- 
ence of soldiers who they know are sent to 
force them into subjection and keep them so? 


and the bugle, the tramp of cavalry and the 
boom of the morning and evening gun are the 
infallible signs of oppression and war, and 
the very presence of armed and uniform sol- 
diers in their haunts and hunting grounds 
provokes and inflames the profoundest feel- 
ings of hostility and hate. 

If our legislators desire chronic war. with 
additional expenses of $50,000,000 to $150, 
000,000 annually, on account cf Indian af- 
fairs, the transfer is, it seems to me, a logical 
way to the result. 

\t ought to be noted and remembered in 
this connection, that in the British North 
American Possessions, as I am informed, no 
soldiers have ever been kept, except a few at 
Fort Geary and on the Pacific, and they not 
in reference to Indians. Under civil man- 
agement the British Indian affairs have been 
so conducted as to secure and maintain un- 
broken peace. 

3d. Because it is inhuman and unchris- 
tian, in my opinion, leaving the question of 
economy out of view, to destroy a whole race 
by such demoralization and disease as mili- 
tary government is sure to entail upon onr 
tribes. 

I know no exception to the rule that the 
presence of military posts in the Indian coun- 
try is speedily subversive of even the sternest 
ideas of Indian domestic morals. Female 
chastity, the abandonment of which, in some 
tribes, is punished with death, yields to bri- 
bery or fear; marital rights are often disre- 
garded, and shameless concubinage, with its 
disgusting concomitants, in many instances, 
spreads its pestiferous stench through camp 
and lodge. The most loathsome, lingering, 
and fatal diseases, which reach many genera- 
tions in their ruinous effects, are spread broad- 
cast, and the seeds of moral and _ physical 
death are planted among these miserable 
creatures. 

If you wish to see some of the results of es- 
tablishing military posts in the Indian coun- 
try, I call your attention to the six or eight 
hundred of half-breeds, till recently loafing 
around Fort Laramie; to the posts along the 
Missouri; to Fort Sumner, in New Mexico, 
before the Navajo exodus, and to all our 
military posts in the Indian country. If you 
wish to exterminate the race, pursue them 
with ball and blade—massacre them whole- 
sale, as we have sometimes done, or, to make 
it cheap, call them to a peaceful feast, and feed 
them on beef, salted with wolf-hane—but, for 
humanity’s suke, save them from the lingering 
syphalitie poisons so sure to be contracted 
about military posts. 

4th. Because you have tried military man- 
agement of Indian affairs and it has proven a 


To their ears the sound of the drum, the fife | failure, and, in my judgment, must, in the 
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very nature of things, always prove a failure. 
Soldiers are educated and trained in the sci- 
ence of war, and in the arts of arms; civil- 
ians are taught in the science and arts of 
peaceful civilization. 

In lifting up races from the degradation of 
savage barbarism, and leading them into the 
sunlight of a higher life; in unveiling to their 
benighted vision the benefits of civilization, 
and the blessings of a peaceful Christianity, I 
cannot, for the life of me, perceive the pro- 
priety or the efficacy of employing the mili- 
tary instead of the civil departments, unless 
you intend to adopt the Mohammedan motto, 
and proclaim to these people, “ Death or the 
Koran.” 

I take it, the great mass of our people, and 
of their Representatives in Congress, desire 
peaceful relations with our Indian tribes, 
mean to continue to recognize their natural 
rights as our fathers have done, and do not 
desire their violent extermination. If so, I 
submit, the peaceful, therefore the civil, and 
not the fnilitary agencies of the government, 
are better adapted to secure the desired ends, 

But if it is desired and intended to exter- 
minate them, would it not be better first to 
count the probable cost ? 

On the peninsula of Florida, the govern- 
ment tried to subjugate only—not exterminate 
—a few hundred Indians. How long did 
they bring all the skill and courage of the 
army, with the help of bloodhounds to bear, 
in accomplishing the object, and at what cost? 


For seven years we fought them, and at a 
cost of, perhaps, $50,000,000, certainly not 
less than $35,000,000, to say nothing of life 
sacrificed, and still there are several hundred 
Seminoles in Florida who claim to be free. 
Now, if it required the army of the United 
States seven years, at a cost of $35,000,000, to 
subjugate 1,500 Seminoles, on the little pent- 
up peninsula of Florida, how long will it take, 
and at what cost, to exterminate over 300,000 
Indians, occupying and roaming over the 
plains and mountains of the interior, an area 
of over 200,000 square miles. 

(To be concluded.) 





The family of mankind is an aggregate of 
individuals, and when any admit that endless 
misery will be the allotment of a part, they 
will do well to remember that it is possible 
they themselves may be of the number. Some 
have contended for this particular tenet as 
earnestly as if their own salvation and happi- 
ness entirely depended on proving that others 
will be miserable ad infinitum! But it is 
questionable whether any one ever really be- 
lieved it to be true, who did not imagine him- 
self secure from the danger.— Geo. Dillwyn. 
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PERSONAL FITNESS FOR CHRISTIAN WORK, 
Much of the Christian work of our day ig 
done under a pressure too great to allow that 
deep searching of heart and inward prepara. 
tion which are the surest guarantees for real 
efficiency and permaifent success, It is true, 
no Christian may wholly excuse himself from 
active effort on behalf of others by the unsatis- 
factory state of his mind and heart; it is true 
that few better modes of preparation for work 
than work itself can be found. But it is also 


true that the personal character, as changed 


by grace, is the essential foundation of all true 
Christian usefulness. 

Indeed, every Christian character possesses 
an absolute intrinsic worth, apart from all 
useful effeets it may have upon others. And 
every man’s first and nearest duty and _privi- 
lege is to build up his own character in the 
beauty of holiness. All pretended schemes of 
usefulness which would hinder this process 
should be unhesitatingly repudiated. ‘To say 
simply that a man is born only to be useful to 
others, is to deny his inner worth, and to put 
the greatest possible obstacle in the way of 
that usefulness. Only the man who is mainly 
trying to grow better himself, is fit to make 
others better. He who keeps not his own 
vineyard, is poorly qualified to take charge 
of the vineyards of others. 

The man who would lead others to holiness 
must have in himself a high sense of the value 
of holiness. He must himself hunger and 
thirst after it. He must have waged battles 
in his own heart to gain what measure of it 
he possesses. His hostility to sin must be 
radical and deep, springing from the near 


view of it furnished in his own experience, . 


In short, he must be a truly regenerate man. 
He must have root in himself, otherwise the 
most promising schemes he may lay and the 
greatest zeal he may show in executing them 
will be nothing but the showy, weedy growth 
of a shallow soil, which will wither in the 
season of temptation. ‘ ‘ : 

It is not to be denied that a man who is 
much occupied by the business details of our 
working organizations, who gives much of his 
wealth to the various forms of Christian enter- 
prise; who even distributes the printed page, 
and utters weighty and eloquent words from 
the pulpit, may do all this without a particle 
of those personal, spiritual qualifications, 
which are necessary to the success of the work 
as a spiritual undertaking. There must be 
heart, soul, sincerity, devotion, self consecra- 
tion in the minister and the Christian worker 
before they can really hope to achieve any- 
thing for the cause of Christ. Without doubt, 
much of the zeal we witness in the favorite 
methods of activity in our day needs a deeper 
basis of personal religion. Great and cheer- 
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ing as are its results, they would be far greater 
if all engaged in them could reach a higher 
degree of spirituality and self-consecration. 
Modes of activity are means of grace of the 
highest order, but only to such as carefully 
cherish the spark of grace within, and that 
keep with. alf diligence the fountain head of 
all right feeling and action, “the heart—out 
of which are the issues of life!”—American 
Presbyterian. 


—_———~<-—___—_ 


For the Children. 


THE HAROLD BLOCKS. 
BY VERNON H. JONES. 


One night at the Potsdam Farm the 
younger boys and girls of the Holmes’ family 
were made exceeding glad by a parcel which 
had been sent them from New York. Be- 
fore Mother Holmes opened it she gave all a 
chance to guess at its contents. The parcel 
was square and flat, about two inches high, 
and perhaps ten inches square. What a 
game of guessing was played for ten minutes 
around Father Holmes’s table! The guesses 
would stock the shelves of a toy and variety 
shop for the Christmas holidays. At length 
‘ the string was untied, and the coarse paper 
wrapper removed. A square box, with slid- 
ing and gayly painted cover, was opened and 
upset, and, lo! the table was fairly strewed 
with Harold blocks—the same my little 
reader has played with many an hour. 

In Plainfield, New Jersey, there live two 
kind men —brothers—who spend a great deal 


of time in divising simple amusements for | 


little folks. They have a pleasant shop, in 
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Mason gave James Blodgett five blocks, and 
told him to make a word out of them. So 
James put them together thus, MEJaAs, and 
thought they must stand for some Mexican 
chief. Sarah laughed, and he tried again: 
ryMas.: Again Sarah laughed at James’s 
stupidity, and Nancy took the letters and 
spelled James. So they spelled words for 
some time. 

The blocks were then distributed to the 
company, each having about nine. A neat 
village soon stood on the table; they called 
it Harold, in honor of the inventor of the 
blocks. John Holmes made three cozy cot- 
tages out of his nine blocks. Nellie built 
one beautiful house. Nancy Holmes and 
Thomas Blodgett put up theirs together, and 
with eighteen blocks put up a church with a 
tall spire. James built a corner store, a 
hardware store he called it, and turned the 
“saw” and the “ hammer” sides of his blocks 
toward the streets for a sign. Will Mason 
put up a great hetel. Surah turned her 
blocks into a railroad train, and pushed it 
through the streets of the little block town, 
puffing and whistling, greatly to the amuse- 
ment of the citizens of Harold. 

All at once John Holmes took a notion to 
start a new thing in the village, so he took 
down his cottages and built a museum and 
menagerie. One side of several blocks con- 


tain pictures of various animals, lions, horses, 
sheep, goats, elephants, foxes, birds, ete. ; 
these John arranged in a sort of round room, 


calling each block a cage. 
Harold Museum. 


After all this some one shot a marble into 


This was called 


which, with saws and planes and turning| the town, then another and another, till the 


lathe and paint, they make blocks, balls, 
boxes, and divers other toys. Right warm- 
hearted men they are, and right well they 
know how to charm the hours of childhood. 
The Harold Building Blocks are especially 
fine. Sixty-four of them are in a box. The 
six sides of each block contain letters, figures, 


and pictures; so that you can arrange num- | 


bers, spell words, turn the whole box into a 
museum or menagerie, or combining the 
colored sides, form most beautiful mosaics— 
stars, diamonds, squares, checkered figures of 
various kinds, and of all colors. 

The blocks really flashed on Farmer 
Holmes’s table that evening, they were so 
new and fresh and bright. Never were girls 
and boys much happier. The company con- 
sisted of Nellie and Nance 
Holmes, their cousin Sarah and Willie Ma- 
son, from the village, and the Blodgett boys, 
Tom and James, who had come in for an hour 
this evening. 


First they picked out the letters of the | 
Sarah | 


alphabet, and spelled easy words. 








and John! 


little place was “ desolated by war,” as they 
called it. 

Next the company studied the colors of the 
blocks, and made one beautiful mosaic pave- 
ment. Soon after Mother Holmes came in, 
and in her quiet way began to play, and put- 
ting the blocks into the box spelled out the 
following sentences: TIME FOR BED. Goon 
NIGHT. BegGoop. So the hint was taken, 
and after a hearty good-night the company 
broke up. And watching the joy of the eve- 
ning, | said: 

1. Might not many homes be made more 
attractive to children by the introduction or 
such simple amusements from time to time? 

2. Aud might not this be done in our 
humblest and poorest homes by a little 
economy and self-denial? Think of cigars 
and pipes and chewing tobacco and ask this 
question. 

3. And might not a little surplus change 
in our pockets thus invested now and then 
bring gladness into homes where there is too 
little gladness to be found ?—C. W. Advocate. 
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Vor Frien4s’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
TENTH MONTH. 





1867. 1868. 
Rain during some portion o 
the 24 honrs...... ..4.....0. 6 days.| 14 days. 
Rajn all or nearly all day.....) 3 ‘* Riiitt 
Snow, includ’g verylight falls , = a. 
Cloudy, without storms ..... SS , ™ 
13 ae 6 “eé 


Clear, as ordinarily accepted 





$1 “ec 31 “ce 


— 





TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ETC. 1867. 1868. 





Mean temperature of 10th 

mo., per Penna. Hospital,|51.65 deg. |54.00 deg. 
Highest do. during mo., do.|78.00 ‘ |77.00 ‘ 
Lowest do. do. do.j41.50 ‘ {34.50 * 
Ran during the month, do.} 4.32 in. | 1.73 in. 
Deatus during the month, 

being 4 current weeks for 

1867 and 5 for 1868 913 1137 


a 
Average of the mean temperature of 10th 
month for the past serenty-nine years. |54.62 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that| 


entire period, 1793...... a eoncceee sossve socees 164.00 ‘* 
Lowest mean of temperature during that| 

entire period, 1827............. feieataceeece 146.00 *€ 

COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1867. 1868. 





Totals for first six months [30.20 inch. 26.31 inch 

Rain during Seventh month | 2.38 ‘ | 3.51 ‘ 
‘c  Bighth «6 “15.81 “* | 265 * 
« Ninth © [1.72 “ | 890 « 
$ Tenth ” 432° | 1.78 * 


Totals.........++ ee 154.43 * (43.10 « 


The above exhibit records deaths for five weeks 
for the month this year; deduct one fifth to make 
the comparison fair with last year, and the excess 
for present year is only three. 

Tuere was also a great increase in the number of 
days on which rain fell,-with less than half the 
quantity. While as respects the temperature, it is 
lower in all its phases for the month, as well as a 
trifle below the average for the past 79 years. 

‘‘Indian summer,’’ as descriptive of a certain 
kind of balmy, delicious weather, is frequently 
quoted, and probably by the majority of persons as- 
signed to the month under review. The writer is 
one of those who believes that, if there is any month 
to which it especially belongs, it is the one we are 
now passing through (eleventh) 

Certainly we have had but a poor specimen of it 
this year, and it is to be hoped it is yet to come. 

Philada., 11th mo. 4th, 1868. J. M. Extis. 











ITEMS. 

Tae Freepmen’s Boreav reports that the expendi- 
tures in South Carolina during the past year were 
$195,000, besides $289,000 used in buying subsis- 
tence stores issued to planters with a lien on their 
crops. Bonds were taken from the planters for this 
last amount, nearly or quite al! of which will be 
collected before New Year’s. The crops this year 
are tolerably good, and all who were industrious 
have now abundant means of support. The plant- 
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ers are learning to treat their hands better, ard | 








there is not much t:ouble between employers and 
employed, The freedmen are in all material re- 
spects much better off than they were last year, 
The total number of sick treated during the year 
was 55,900, ot whom one-fifth were whites. Great 
attention has been paid to school matters. The 
number of teachers is 123; pupils 6698. The bu- 
reau has spent $50,000 on school buildings during 
the year, 

A New Prianet has been discovered in the con- 
stellation of the whale, by Professor Watson, of 
Michigan University. He aays it resembles a star 
of the tenth magnitude, and was situated in right 
ascension 15 deg. 20 miu., and in declination zero 
degrees and 32 minutes north. Its daily motion is 
45 seconds of time retrograde in right. ascension, 
and 3 minutes of arc south in declination. 


Ir 1s reported that in the South the schools and 
colleges for both sexes are at present more numer- 
ously attended than in any previous year. At the 
University of Virginia there are over 500 students, 
At Washington College there are nearly 400, and at 
the Virginia Military Institute over 250. Emory and 
Henry, in Washington Co, opened its fall session with 
nearly 300. Hampden Sidney has nearly or quite 
100. Randolph Macon at the latest accounts had 
about 75, and daily accessions were being made. 
Richmond College has largely over 100. 


A Lamp, which is said to have the power of trans- 
mitting light through the animal tissues, was re- 
cently exhibited at a meeting of the British Society 
for the Advancement of Science. The inventor 
(Dr. Richardson) says that the idea of effecting this 
transmission of light originated with Dr. Priestly, 
who had observed that on passing the discharge of 
a Leyden battery through his finger the member be- 
caine luminous. By this lamp, it was asserted that 
the motion of the heart and of the lungs had been 
observed while these organs were under the infla- 
ence of ether. The bones in the arm of a child also 
were seen, and the movements and outline of the 
heart through the chest. 

Coat 1n Russta.—The foreign scientific journals 
report that, recently, large and. most important dis- 
coveries of coal have been made in Russia. The 
mines of one district alone, are, according to the 
Saint Petersburg journal, Golus, capable of supply- 
ing annually 400,000 tons for one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred years. Since 1804, there have 
been surveyed in the valley of the Don forty-four 
beds, the aggregate quantity of which is estimated 


}at more than eighteen billions of tons. The Golos 


asserts that the mineral wealth of Russia far ‘ex- 
ceeds that of England, and, at the same rate of 
production, would last for two centuries after the 
English mines had been exhausted. 

Tue Austrian GoveRNMENT, in evacuating the 
Italian provinces, agreed to restore the various 
pictures and objects of art and antiquity, that had 
previously been removed by the princes who had 
ceded the territory to Austria for a pecuniary 
equivalent. At first the Austrians exhibited some 
reluctance to carry out the agreement, but in con- 
sequence of the expostulations of the Italian Gov- 
ernment these works of art are now being sent 
back. The Duke of Modena, it is stated, has just 
restored to Italy a most valuable collection of coins 
and medals, 14,000 in number. In this great col- 
lection, Cavedoni, the first numismatic scholar of 
Italy, found the materials for a great variety of 
essays and dissertations, published by him during 
his long life, and which are now to be collected 
and republished at the expense of the Italian Gov- 
ernment. 
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